BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON

seen him go back again, put himself in a proper posture to
begin the ceremony, and, having gone through it, break
from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join his com-
panion.

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him,
and made very observable parts of his appearance and man-
ner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that while
talking or even musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly
held his head to one side towards his right shoulder, and
shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body backwards
and forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direction,
with the palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he
made various sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if rumin-
ating, or what is called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a
half whistle, sometimes making his tongue play backwards
from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and
sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front, as
if pronouncing quickly under his breath, too, too, too : all
this accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but
more frequently with a smile. Generally when he had con-
cluded a period, in the course of a dispute, by which time he
was a good deal exhausted by violence and vociferation, he
used to blow out his breath like a Whale. This I supposed
was a relief to his lungs; and seemed in him to be a con-
temptuous mode of expression, as if he had made the argu-
ments of his opponent fly like chaff before the wind.

1765: /ETAT. 56.] - No man was more gratefully sensible
of any kindness done to him than Johnson. There is a little
circumstance in his diary this year, which shews him in a
very amiable light.
'July 2 ~ I paid Mr Simpson ten guineas, which he had
formerly lent me in my necessity and for which Tetty ex-
pressed her gratitude.'                  x
'July 8. -1 lent Mr Simpson ten guineas more.'
Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same
kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly received
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